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SELECT TALES. 

% Authentic History, is like a glass, 

Through which the rays of light directly pass, 

To straight dull lines, which little warmth impart, 

But Fiction, like a convex Jens, displays, 

In one bright focus, all those scattered rays, 
Which glow and Llaze—illume and warm the heart.” 
SS 

LOVE 
¢——Love—we paint him as achild,— 
When he should sit a giant on his clouds, 
The great disturbing spirit of the world!’ 

Croly. 


Unfeeling and unjust in no slight degree, 
are the observations which not unfrequently 
escape the lips of the worldly, the beartless, 
and the dissipated, upon those unions in early 
life which are designated by the term—love 
matches. —Now, no man in his senses would 
venture to defend ‘love at first sight,’ or to 
justify such preposterous unions as that of a 
peer with a flower girl, a baronet with a bar 
maid, or a member of parliament with a man 
tua maker. Such jokes have however been 
cracked in Worcestershire end Westmoreland 
before now, and have beeu crowned with the 
happiest resulis. | merely content myself with 
joining in the cry of a hearty and hospitable 
old friend of mine, ‘a match of affection arainst 
the world.’ To be sure the advantages of a 
contrary Course are many and lasting. There 
isa comfort iv escaping the-horrors of a jail by 
marrying age and infirmity; and then, beiog 
unable to look the woman in the face ever 
afterwards. There is a consolation if being 
bribed to take disease and insanity to your 
bosom, and then having cause to say of matri 
mony during the rest of your life, that “its 
two days of happiness were the first and the 
lnst.? There is a transport in marrying a wo- 
man to whose person you are utterly indifferent 
and for whose heart and understanding you 
have a thorough contempt, solely to please 
your father, and serve your party: to unite two 
most improvable estates, and strengthen your 
political influence; all which are easily and 
Cheaply attained by the mere sacrifice of your 
own comfort and happiness for life. These are 
afew of the heart stirring delights, which so 
often attend ‘a very prudent marriage.’ 

There is nothing, I trust, bitter in these re- 
flections. They are the fruits of an unexpect- 
ed meeting with two Old school fellows, senior 
im standing and superior in station to myself, 
and ofa merry recurrence toscenes, and times 
and persons, and adventures, in which we were 
all most deeply interested. There is some- 
ae inexpressibly delightful in such a meet- 

» ‘itis like snatching the hour glass of 





if ‘time, inverting it, and rolling back again (he 


fends that marked the lapse of years.’/ Who is 


| there that does not linger, fondly linger around 
| those scenes which were once the haunt of his 
boyhood; and dwell with unabated affection 
upon those early friends who twined themselves 
around his heart and mingled in all the enjoy- 
ments, at that spring time of life when mere 
existence was happiness, when hope was cer- 
tainty, and the world a paradise. 

They had also both been zuilty of--a love 
match. Having wealth, and rank and influence 
themselves, they had each married the object 
of their aflections who had neither! and what 
is more melancholy still, after a union of many 
years they have never had cause to regret it! 
Let me sketch the ouiliae and incidents of so 
preposterous an occurrence. 

The duties of the day discharged, and the 
casualties of to morrow anticipated, the con- 
ductress of Cumberland house was blessing her 
stars for the prospect of an evening undisturb 
ed by any professional engagement, when the 
current of ber ejaculations was unexpectedly 
deranged by a summons tothe parlour. She 
found there a gentleman, young, but brave and 


still younger and certainly more lovely female. 
liis age was apparently about thirty, hers 
might be guessed at seventeen. He stated 
himself to be her guardian. Her education 
had been neglected. It was the wish as well 
as that of the young lady herself, to whom le 
bad the honour of standing in so responsible a 
relation, it should now be completed. He was 
anxious that she should have the first masters: 
and that every grace and every accomplish 
ment which art could bestow, should be added 
to the gifts of nature. Expense was in no 
instance to be regarded. Her comfort, her 
improvement, ber interests alone were to be 
consulted. 

The lady conductress smiled, showed her 
house, grounds, ran over with inimitable com* 
placency and singular glibness a long list ot 
young nobility, who bad entered and adorned 
the fashionable world on leaving her establish- 
ment,and concluded an elaborate,and all things 
considered, very prettily turned harangue, by 
a modest.and rather hesitating inquiry, of 
* Whom have I the honour of addressing?’ 

‘That is foreign to the purpose. I can 
neither give you my name, my address, nor a 
reference ef any kind. The name of this young 
lady will probably be sufficient on the one hand 
and this note, by way of security on the other.’ 
He laid down as he spoke, a bank bill .of 
very considerable amouut, and turned to the 
window. 

Madame La Roche stood amazed. ‘How 
very extraordinary! Here’s a mystery. Oh! 
there’s something wrong, beyond a doubt!’ end 
she glanced from one to the other. Yet as her 
eye caught the noble and commanding figure 
of the stranger,—scanned that calm, uorufiled 





dignified in his appearance, accompanied by a} 


' 





bruw,—and then reverted to the cupfiding and 
generous expression of his youthful companion, 
she felt ashamed of the supposition. 

* You hesitate? | have no wish of surprising 
you into assent. Deliberate an hour if you 
please. 1 will wait your decision, My baak- 
ers, | omitted to state, are Fry and Chapman, 
on whom your drafts will be punctually honor- 
ed.* And he resumed his station at (he win- 
dow. 

The conductress paused and hesitated, and 
for the first time in her life was dumb! ‘ He’s 
monstrous young to be a guardian!’ but be’s 
certainly somebody;—and she looks like purity 
itself. Yet to come alone? to be accompanied 
by no female friend! 1 do not know really what 
to say’——She began—‘I—.’ She looked at 
the bank note, which lay so temptingly upon 
the table, cast another glance at the well 
appointed equipage at the door, and concluded 
--'I shall be inost happy to receive Miss—Miss 
—the lady in question.’ 

‘1 will not return,’ said she, speaking for 
the first time. * Whatever I may require more 
than the carriage contains, can be forwarded 
to-morrow.’ ‘There wag a tone of melancholy 
in her voice which touched even the selfista 
heart of M. La Roche She fancied she could 
discover a sob with difficulty suppressed. ‘You 
can probably receive Miss Hamilton to-night?” 
said the stranger. ‘To-night?? echoed Madame, 
evidently disconcerted at the promptitade 
which characterised the measures of her new 
acquaintance: ‘ Toenight!’ An expression of 
the most comic distress passed over her face. 
A shrug succeeded; then a smile ‘ Oh, cere 
tainly. —Ce u’est le premier pas qui coute,’ 
she murmured, in an under tone,—and care» 
fully deposited the note in her reticule. 

Tie young lady was indefatigable. In the 
attainments of her object no labour appeared 
excessive, no confinement irksome. The rays 
of early morning found her actively engaged 
in the pursuit of improvement. The dews of , 
the evening witnessed her weariness, but she 
was stillemployed. She avoided society; she 
courted solitude. Yet there were times whea 
traces of tears appeared on her cheek, and a 
sigh deep and unbroken, would steal from her 
bosom--and an expression of uncontrollable 
anguish would chequer a countenance fair as 
the poct’s dream. 

The only indulgence which she allowed 
herself was the care of a little orphan of five 
years old, who had been sent over to the con- 
Juctress from India by a dying mother, . Yor 
this little wayward, capricious, but engagi 
being, she would throw aside her fayourife 
pursuit, enter into the whim of the mament, 
caress, and romp, aod play with terby the 
hour together. it seemed as if not only all the 
affections of her nature had fastened upon her 
lively companion but that some dear and near 
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association was connected with her; for on 
more than one occasion the youthful beauty 
was discovered caressing her little plaything 
with all the affection of a mother, and mingling 
wih her caresses, tears. 

All this was ‘ sadly perplexing’ to Madame 
LaRoche. ‘There was no want of wealth, that 
was very clear, or of propriety ; for her life was 
purity itself;--or of self respect, for she would 
awe the most presuming. But there was ‘an 
unpardonable want of information!’ The 
young lady was herself as silent as the grave. 
Not a syllable could be extorted from her by 
inuendo, by inquiry, flattery, or surmise, as to | 
her guardian or herself, as to the past or of the | 
future. All she would speak of, all she would | 
refer to, was the present. This air of impene- | 
trable mystery,—this ‘ absence of all authentic | 
intelligence,’ had cost Madame La Roche 
many a sleepless hour; had made her tremble | 
many a night for ‘the character of the estab- | 
lishment.’ ‘1f—’ she used to say to herself, | 
till her brains were almost addied—* if there | 
should be any thing improper? if any unexpect- | 
ed disclosure should take place? if all should | 
not be quite correct? [ am ruined!—utterly 
and irretrievably ruined!——-and ler head grew 
dizzy at the bare idea of it. 

ter day of trial was not far distant. Wheth- 
er from intense application or feelings which | 
preyed upon thetnselves, Ellen Hamilton be- | 
camesuddenly and alarmingly ill. The stran- | 
ger’s bankers were immediately apprized of | 
the circumstance, and he himself was entreated | 
to appear; but before he arrived, his ward was | 
insensible. His agitation, on learning the | 
particulars, bordered on frenzy. The first | 
medical practitioners which the metropolis 
could afford were ranged round her bed; but } 
her disease bade defiance to their skill. De- | 
lirium came on; and she raved in tones 
that would have melted the hardest heart, fo: 
her husband and child, implored him to come 
to ber, entreated him not to banish her from 
her boy; and assured him, over and over again | 
that she would be ali and every thing that he } 
éould wish. 

Madame La Roche was half crazy. Her 
worst fears were confirmed, A mother, shel- 
tered beieath her roof! ‘Oh! if I keep my 
senses, It is more than [ anticipate.’ Mean- 
while the unconscious Ellen, after a long and | 
severe conflict with disease, slowly rallied; and | 
as soon as she was pronounced out of danger, | 
her guardian; at Madame’s urgent and reiter- | 
ated request, took his leave. 

The first object which poor Ellen recognized 
on the return of reason, was Madame La Roche 
musing by herside. ‘I fear, [ have given you 
all much trouble, and said many foolish things. 
Tell me! pray tell me, bas--has any thing 
particular?—-that is—I mean—-any thing very 
unaccountable, escaped me?’ 

*Oh, no! nothing at all. You have only 
raved incessantly for your husband and your 
ehild.’ 

‘ How odd! Mere delirium, my dear Madame 
La Roche, mere delirium. My husband and 
my child! ba, ha, ha!’ said she, with a faint 
laugh. ‘ How strange!’ 

‘It is all strange, very!’ exclaimed Ma- 
dame La Roche, and marched from the apart- 
ment. 

it was about a fortnight after this conversa- 
tion, that the little orphan, to whom Ellen was 
so attached, begged and obtained leave to visit 
ber‘ dear mamma.’ Half frantic with joy—for 
after all her caprice, and passion and seif-will, 
the little India had a most affectionate beart. 
She clung round the neck of ber pallid friend: 
laughed and talked, and cried, all ia a breath; 


{ 


| 








kissed her again and again; and in the warmth 
of her caresses, disengaged a locket, which fell 
with some violence on the floor. ‘1 will get 
it. Let me have it!’ said the little wayward 
being, struggling with her governess. And in 
the contest, the spring opened, and Madame 
beheld a portrait of the stranger and a wedding 
ring! 

It is certainly credibly affirmed, that this 
paragon of French women neither scolded, nor 
screamed, nor fainted. She looked at the ring 
and said, ‘thank God!’ The next morning 
brought Ellen the following note. 

‘ I wish for no disclosure from you. I ask 
for nope. But 1 can bear it no longer. This 
mystery, this concealment, this air of indiscre- 
tion, this perpetual double entendre, has all 
but worn me tomy grave. I haye sent for your 
guardian. _1 suppose some dreadful disclosure 
awaits me. May | be able to sustain it.’ 

On the receipt of this alarming document, 
Ellen, it pains me to relate, laughed long and 
loudly. 

‘ Poor Madame, she need be afraid of ‘no 
dreadful disclosures!’ A rich treat is in store 


‘for her. Her appetite for the remantic is about 


to be gratified. To be sure, her curiosity and 


jimpatience have somewhat accelerated mat- 


ters. But perhaps it is all weil. 
The stranger arrived, and Ellen saw him 


alone. Their conference was short, but 
apparently conclusive; for she entered. the 
}room leaning on ler guardian’s arm, in some 
| little degree of agitation, though her face was 


| radiant with smiles, and triumph beamed from 


her eye. 

‘ Madame La Roche,’ the stranger said ¢ you 
must not charge ine with dissimulation, or 
accuse me of wantof candor, if I have hitherto 
delayed putting you in full possession of all the 
the circumsiances relative to my lovely Ellen.’ 
The governess started. Screwed up as she 
was for the worst, ‘my lovely Ellen,’ came 
upeu her ears like a thunder clap’ ‘Till now 
Listen, and acquit me. I 
met with this treasure in an humble, obscure 
cottage in the country. | obtained her affec- 
tions, and she biessed me with her hand; truly, 
it was av unequal match. For my paltry acres, 
she had innocence and beauty; fer my title, 
she had sincerity and worth; instead of a long 
line of aucestry, she had a father who adored 
her, and a brother who would have died for 
her; and in lieu of fashion and influence, a 
heart overflowing with the noblest feelings of 
our nature, and a character untainted even by 
the mildew of slander. 1 doubted not that the 
dutiful and devoted daughter, the self denying 
and affectionate sister, would become the 
attached and invaluable wife. Nor have I 
been deceived. But my Ellen was not long in 
discovering that an education, carried on at 
intervals, and at best incongruous and incom- 
plete, but ill quatified her for the station she 
now held in society, or for scenes and conver- 
sations in which she would be required, as ny 
wife, to bear her part. She feared,—such 
was the phantom which perpetually pursued 
her,—that she would disgrace my choice. She 
importuned me for a while to conceal my 
marriage, and allow her to complete her 
education. At her own request,—mark me, 
Madame La Roche!—at her own urgent ‘and 
repeated request, I consented to the separation: 
and was silent ou my happiness. Upon you 
litde or no imposition has been practised. I 
declared myself ber guardian. Am 1 not? and 
for life. It now remains for me to thank you 
for the manner in which, you have fulfilled our 
wishes, and present to you the countess of 


Jppbatecr. 


it was impossible. 











A HINT TO MOTHERS. 


When we contemplate what great things 
depend on what, to a superficial observer 
appears of small moment, we wish to speak a 
word of caution. Our subject is that of the 
common every day conversation of mothers 
with their children. But the mament we look 
on this subject, it presents itself in so many 
shapes, and in such an extended light that we 
hardly know where to begin, much less where 
to end. 

But for this present time we will only say 
something on the manner which we humbly 
and earnestly desire our dear wives and sisters 
to observe. 

When giving to your children commands, 
be careful that you speak with a becoming 
dignity, as if, not only the right, but the wis- 
dom also, to command, was with you. Be 
careful not to discover a jealousy that your 
injunctions may not be attended to, for if the 
child sees that you have your doubts, they will 
lead the child to doubt too! Be cautious never 
to give your commands in a loud voice, nor in 
haste. If you must’speak loudly in order to 
be obeyed, when it is not convenient to raise 
your voice you must expect to be disobeyed; 
and if it be convenient for you to speak loudly, 
you must remember it is inconvenient for 
others to hear it. 

But with regard to manner, be careful to 
speak in a soft, tender, kind and loving way. 
Even when you have occasion to rebuke, be 
careful to do it with manifest kindness. The 
effects will be incalculably better. When you 
are obliged todeny the request that your child 
may makes, do not allow yourself to do this 
with severity. It is enough for our dear little 
ones to be denied of what they may think they 
want, without being nearly knocked down 
with a sharp volce ringing in their tender 
ears. 

If you practice severity, speak harshly, fre- 
quently punish in anger, you will fiad your 
children will imbibe your spirit and manners. 
First you will find that they will treat each 
other as you treat them; and after they arrive 
to a little age, they will treat you with unkind, 
and unbecoming replies. But if you are wise, 
and treat your little oves with tenderness, you 
will fix the image of love in their minds, and 
they willJove you and each other, and in their 
conversation wiil imitate the conversation 
which they have heard from the tenderest 
friend which children have on earth.—U.MaG. 

RESOLUTION. 

For a soldier to meet the enemy in battle, 
where leaden deaths are whizzing on every 
side, must require no faint resolution; for a 
lover to pop the question to bis deary, when his 
beart goes pit-a-pat, and his tongue threatens 
to prove recreant to its office, requires no 
every-day efjort of resolution; for a toper to 
quit the beloved bottle, and endeavour to stem 
the strong tide of his hankerings, requires @ 
mighty. resolution—and many a man, having 
proved virtuous for a moment, goes back again 
to ‘ treat resolution;’ but of all the situations in 
life requiring a determined, heroic and prodi- 
gious effort of resolution, that of getting out ot 
a warm bed, in a keen cold morning, caps the 
climax—we mean one of those mornings when 
the windows are crusted over with frost, when 
your breath congeals on the sheets, when your 
fingers freeze to the door latch, and the very 
air seems stiffened with cold.—BERK. AM. 





To viadicate error is to adopt it 
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- PANTHER HUNT, IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


We think the following admirable represen- 
tation of the hardihiood and intrepidity, of what 
thé Eastern people would call a Backwoods 
Hunter will be interesting to our readers.— 
There is something so far superior in the cour- 
‘age and endurance of a Western Hunter, to 
that of a British Sportsman surrounded with 
horses, dogs, and retinue, that the latter 
dwindles into comparative insignificance by 
the contrast—that part of the story where the 
relator after having shot once at the last 
Panther, and being saving of his lead and 
powder, climbs up into the tree to see whether 
his enemy is alive, is, what not one in ten 


it would be the best way forme to go home 
that night and get my knapsack of provisions, 
as I had intended; for I did not know but what 
these terrible creatures might keep me running 
after them a whole week; and I was determined 
if 1 once started them, to give them no time to 
rest or kill game as long as I could see to 
follow them, let them go where they would— 
and sometimes they lead one a long chase. So 
home I went, filled my knapsack with provi- 
sions, and started out with that dog that is lying 
down by the stove there-—not the white one— 
the spotted one. Ile is a good fellow for a 
panther, and likes hunting as well as I do. 
Well, as soon as it was daylight next morning, 
out I went, and got on the track again, where 


thousand would feel inclined to venture on,-- | I had left it the evening before, and followed 
1 


Catching a weasel asleep would be nothing to | 
it—the name of the young man is Sox, and he | 


thus relates the adventure to a traveller who 
had heard some of the particulars before: — 
I had heard that Sox, a short time before, 


had killed three panthers in one hunt; but on! 


inquiry I was told by the young man, that it 
was he himself who had killed them, ‘Upon 
my word, said I, ‘no one can call you a dege- 
nerate son of the great hunter. Come sit down 
here, and while I take my coffee, do you teil 


me the whole story of the hunt from the be- | 


ginning.’ ‘Oh,’ replied he, ‘ there is not much 
to be said about it, so it won’t take me long to 
tell it. 

‘ The settlements on the mountain here are 
very scattered, and there are no inhabitants for 
a considerable distance back from the road. 1 
beard that a person had been hunting, and said 
he had seen three panthers; upon which | went 
to him, and be told me that at a particular 
place on the Spring Brook, about ten miles 
from this, be had come across three panthers, 
and had tried to fire at them, but could not 
get his gun to go off. 
a coward, that only part of his story was true, 
and that he had been afraid to fire at them: 
but as I knew exactly the place which he 
described, (for I had been frequently there a 
hunting) thougit I would go and see whether 
there had been any panthers there. So 
I started off next morning with my dog. You 
know what a terrible thicket of laurel, and 
spruce and hemlock there is about here; well, 
it is as bad all the way to the place where the 
fellow said he saw the panthers. At last, 
however, I got to it, and sure enough the 
panthers had been there. There was a little 
snow on the ground, and I found where they 
had killed a deer, and eaten part of it; but I 
knew that after 1 had been at the place, they 
would not go back to it again, for a panther 
will never touch his game a second time, if any 
thing else has been at it. So I marked which 
way they went, and as it was two days since 
they had been there, and I did not know how 
Jong I might be in the woods in chase of them, 
Ithought it would be best to go home and get 
a supply of provisions for a good long hunt, and 
then take a fresh start. Putas it was almost 
night, I struck a fire, and laid down till morn- 
ing. As soon as it was light 1 started off, 
taking my back track, to go home, and had 


got about half way, when, behold! I came right | 


to the panthers’ tracks. They had crossed 
‘the path I had made in the snow, the day 
before. I knéw they had crossed in the day 
time, for it had been warm and the snow had 
melted a little, and I could easily tell that 
they had crossed my path before night. So 1 
started on the tracks and followed till almost 
evening, when i saw a light place in the woods 
aud going to it, 1 found it was on a road, about 
three miles from home. I then concluded that 


I thought the fellow was | 


it all day long, up one valley and down another, 
over hills and through laurel swamps, till just 
before sunset, when I came ona fine buck 
which the panthers had killed and partly eaten, 
and which was still warm. They bad killed 
him where he lay. He had never got up. He 
had been Jying behind a large hemlock tree, 
| which was blown down, and it appeared by the 
marks in the snow, as if they had smelt him, 
crawled up close to him, jumped over the tree, 
| and seized himin his bed. They always catch 
their game by surprise. They never make 
more than two or three jumps after it, ifit then 
escapes, they turn off another way. They had 
eaten as much as they wanted of the buck, 
aud after getting their fill, they appeared to 
have been in a very good humour; for their 
marks showed where they had played about, 
and had jumped up and down small trees all 
round. They did not know who was after 
thein, I had not expected to come on them 
so soon, and had pushed ahead without any 
caution, so that they had heard my approach, 
and I soon found by the appearance of things, 
that they must have started away just when | 
came up; for instead of keeping together as 
they had done all day before, they had set off 
in different directions. I thought as it was just 
sunset, that 1 had better encamp where I was, 
for they would hardly come back in the night 
to claim their buck; but first, I thought I would 





would be the best to follow in the morning; 


—$— $$ eo —— 


which was close by me; when only think! one 
of them had been watching all the time, and 1 
heard him start within ten rods of me; but the 
laurel was so thick that I could not see him. 
As soon as he started, away went the dog after. 
him, full yelp. Well, I stood still, and there 
was aglorious threshing through the laurels; 
when all at once, | heard the panther take up 
atree. I heard his nails strike the bark the 
first dash he made. It was a beautiful and still 
gi: 
you any way, and ran as hard as I could thro’ 
the thicket, tumbling over old logs, and scram- 
bling through tbe laurels, till | came to where 
Toby was barking and jumping, and shaking 
his tail, and looking mightily tickled at having 
gotone ofthem up atree. Weil, I soon saw 
the panther lying at bis full length on a limb— 
| it was ona very large hemlock. I did not 
know well what to do, for it was now so late 
that I could scarcely see the foresight of my 
rifle, and I could not see the notch in the hind 
sight at all; but as 1 knew my gun, thought I 
had better venture a shot, rather than keep 
watch at the tree all night; aud so drew up, 
and took the best aim I could, and fired away. 


sure I can’t have missed you, However, ina 
short time I saw a motion in his tail, which hung 





over the limb on which he lay, and directly 


look a little more round me to see which track | 


and so just went a little way into the swamp, | 


evening; and I said to mysceif, | have one of | 


Well, the thing never stirred. I said to myself 


od 
after heard his nails gritting on the bark, and 
saw his hody begin to slide round the limb, till 
at last he slung fairly under it, suspended by 
his claws; and in a minute after, he let go his 
hold, and down he came, souse! so nearly dead 
that when I ran up to keep Toby from laying 
hold of him—for they are terrible things to 
fight, and will tear a dog to pieces in no time— 
but found him unable to stretch out a claw. 
Knowing that I could find the place again, so 
I just let him lie where he fell, and went back 
to the buck and made a good fire, and laid down 
there till morning. But first cut some slices 
of the buck and roasted them for supper. He 
was a fine fat fellow, and killed as nicely as a 
butcher could have killed him. I don’t like 
to eat a part of a deer which has been killed 
by the wolves—but a panther is a different 
thing. 

Well, the next morning I started, bright 
and early, and soon came on the tracks of the 
other two panthers, which appeared as if they 
had been tracing about separately, and hac 
kept round the swamp nearly all right; but at 
last they got together, and started off; I fol- 
lowed briskly, till abot noon, when I started 
them afresh, and letting out Toby, they and 
him and me, all ran as fast as we could; but 
they got about a quarter of a mile a head of 
me, when dash! one of them took up a tree, 
which I scon knew by the manner of the dog’s 
barking. Oh! said I, ve got another one. 
When I came up to the dog, sure enough, 
there was a panther up a tree, shaking bis tail 
and looking just like a cat going to jump ona 
mouse; but says I, my fine fellow, I’li soon stop 
your jumping. So up with my rifle, and down 
he came, as dead as if he had never been alive 
Well, I skinned him, and fastened it to my 
knapsack, and started after the other. 

The last fellow did not like to travel without 
his companions. I suppose he wondered what 
had become of them. He kept dodging about 
first one way and then another, as if he expect- 
ed them to come up with him; but he had an 
other guess kind of companion hunting for him. 
Well, after having skinned the second one, I 
started after the third, and in about two hours 
roused him from bebind an old log, and Toby 
and he had a fine run for about ten minutes. 
I stood still, for I thought maybe the panther 
would take a circuit to hunt for the other ones, 
and so he did; but the dog was se close to him, 
that he thought it best to tree; in order, I sup- 
pase, to see the better who and how many were 
after him. As soon as I knew, by the barking, 
that he had treed, away I ran, and soon got 
on the track. I took notice of it on a leaning 
tree which I ran past to the dog, who was 
about ten rods further, locking up at a large 
hemlock, and making a great noise. I looked 
up,’ but could see no panther. I went offa 
| little distance, where I could see every limbs 
| but the panther was not there. Why, said I 
| this can be no ghost, to vanish in this way—he 
must be on some of these trees—but let us go 
where I last saw the track. SoI went to the 
leaning tree whereI had last seen it. It wasa 
pretty large tree, which bad fallen against 
another, and looking up, there | saw the fellow 
sure enough, crouching, right in the crotch, 
where the leading tree lay across the other, 
| close down, so hidden by the limbs and green 
| leaves of the hemlock, that I could see only a 
small partof his body. in running.to the dog 
I had gone right under him. - Although Icoudt 
see bui little of him, from the place where I 
stood, yet as | was sure that what I saw was 
his shoulder, I did pot wait to see any more of 
bim, buttook a fair siglit, and drew my tigger. 
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time, but he did not move. 1 was sure I had 
shot him through, and thought it a pity to waste 
any more lead onhim. His tail hung over the 
crotch of the large tree, and there was a smal- 
ler tree which grew up close to the crotch, 
and I thought I could climb up the little tree, 
so as to catch his tail, and see whether he was 
dead or no: but just as I was about half way 
up, I saw his tail begin to move, and before J 
could get to the ground, his head and foreparts 
slid over the crotch, and down he came as dead 
asadoor nail. So 1 skinned him, and then 
went back to the one I had killed first, and 
skinned him, and got home that night. And 
then sent word to the fellow who saw them by 
the spring brook, that if he would come to me, 
he would see the skins of his three panthers.’ 


THE LITERARY AND THE PERSONAL 
CHARACTER. 


By the author of ‘ Curiosities of Literature.’ 


Are the personal dispositions of an author 
discoverable in his writings as those of an artist 
are imagined to appear ia his works, where 
Michael Angelo is always great and Raphael 
ever graceful? 

Is the moralist a moral man? Is he malignant 
who publishes caustic satires? Is hea libertine 
who composes loose poems? And is he whose 
imagination delights in terror aud in blood, the 
very monster he paints? 

Many licentious writers have led chaste 
lives. Sia Mothe le Vayer wrote two works 
of 2 free nature; his was the unblemished life 
of aretired sage. Bayle is the too faithful 
compiler of impurities, but he resisted the 
corruption of the senses as much as Newton. 
La Fontaine wrote tales fertile in intrigues, 
yet the ‘bon homme’ has not left on record a 
elugle ingenious a:.our. Smoliet’s character 


is mrmacuiate; yet he bas described iwo sceues | 


which offend even in the freedom of imagina- 
tion. Cowley, who boasts with such gaiety of 
the versatility of bis passion among so many 
mistwesses, wanted even the confidence to ad- 
dress one. Thus, licentious writers may be 
very chaste men; for the imagination may bea 
volcano, while the heart is an Alp of ice. 

Turn to the moralist—there we fiod Seneca, 
the disinterested usurer of 7 millions, writing 
on moderate desires, on a table of gold. Sal- 
just, who so-eloquently declaims against the 
licentiouscess of the age, was repeatedly ac- 
cused of habitual excesses; and when this in- 
veigher against the spoilers of provinces attain- 
ed to a remote government, Satlust pillaged 
like Verres. Lucian, when young, declaimed 
against the friendship v1 the great, ce another 
name for servitude; but when his talents pro- 
cured him a Situation usder the Emperor, he 
facetiously compared himself to those quacks, 
who themselves were plagued with a perpetual 
cough, and offer to seli an infalliblejremedy for 
one. Sir Thomas More, io his Utopia, declares 
that no man ought to be punished for Lis reli- 
gion; yet he became a fierce persecutor, rack- 
ing and burning men when his own true faith 
here was atthe ebb. At the moment the Poet 
Rosseau was giving versions of the Psalms, full 
of unction, as our neighbours say, he was pro- 
faning the same pen with the most infamous of 
Epigrams. We baye heard of an erotic poet 
of our time composing sacred poetry, or night 
hymns in church yards. ‘The pathetic genius 
ot Sterne played about his head, and never 
reached his heart. 

And thus with the personal dispositions of 
an autlor, which may be quite the reverse 
from these which appear in his writings. 








Jobnson would not believe that Horace was a 
bappy. man, because his verses were cheerful, 
ao more than he could think Pope so. Young, 
who is constantly contemning preferment in 
his writings, was all his life pining after it; 
and while the sombrous author of the ‘ Night 
Thoughts’ was composing them, he was as 
cheerful as any other man; he was as lively in 
conversation as he was gloomy in his writings: 
and when a lady expressed her surprise at his 
social converse, he replied—‘* There is much 
difference between writing and talking.” Mo- 
liere, on the contrary, whose humour was so 
perfectly comic, and even ludicrous, was a very 
thoughtful and serious man, and perhaps even 
of a melancholy temper; his strongly featured 
physiognomy exhibits the face of a great tragic, 
rather than ofa great comic poet. Could one 
have imagined that the brilliant wit, the luxu- 
riant raillery, and the fine and deep sense of 
Paschal could have combined with the most 
opposite qualities—the hypochondriasm and 
bigotry of an ascetic? Rochefoucault, says the 
eloquent Dugald Stewart, in private life was 
a conspicuous example ofall those moral qua- 
lities of which be seemed to deny the existence, 


and exhibited in this respect a striking con- | 


trast to the Cardinal De Retz, who bas pre- 
sumed-to censure him for his want of faith in 
the reality of virtue; and to which we must 
add, that De Retz was one of those pretended 
patriots witheut a single one of those virtues 
for which he was the clamorous advocate of 
faction. When Valincour attributed the ex- 


cessive tenderness in the tragedies of Racine | 


to the poet’s own impassioned character, the 
younger Racine amply showed that his father 
was by nomeans this slave of love; that his 
intercourse With a certain actress was occa- 


sioned by his pains to form her, who with a | 


fine voice, and memory, and beauty, was inca 

pable of comprehending the verses sie recited, 
or accompanying them with any natural ges 

ture. The tender Racine never wrote a single 

love poem; and his wife had never read his 
tragedies, for poetry was not her delight: 
Racine’s motive for making love the constant 
source of action in his tragedies, was ou the 
principle which bas influenced so many poets, 
who usually conform to the prevalent taste of 
the times. in the court of a young monarch, 
it was necessary (hat heroes should be lovers; 
and since Corneille had so nobly run in one 
career, Racine could not have existed as a 
great poet, had he not rivalled him in an op- 
posite one. The tender Racine was no lover; 
but he was asubtle and epigramatic observer, 
befere whom his convivial friends never cared 
te open their minds, It is not therefore sur- 
prising if we are often erroneous in the con- 
ception we form of the personal character of a 
distant author. Klopstock, the votary of Zion's 
muse, 80 astonisied and warmed the sage 
Bodmer, that he invited the inspired bard to 
his hovse; but his visitor shocked the grave 
professor, when, instead of a poet rapt in sileat 
meditation, a volatile youth leapt out of the 
chaise, who was an enthusiast for retirement 
only when writing verses. An artist whose 
pictures exhibit a series of scenes of domestic 
tenderness, awakening all the charities of pri- 
vate life, participated in them in no other way 
than on his canvass. Evelyn, who has written 
in favour of active life, loved and lived in re- 
tirement; while Sir George Mackenzie framed 
an eulogium on solitude, who had been contin- 
ually in the bustle of business. 

Thus an author and an artist may yield no 
certain indication of their personal character 
in their works. Inconstant men will write on 
constancy, and licentious minds may elevate 


SERRE eRe 
themselves into poetry aad piety. And were 
this not so, we should be unjust to some of the 
greatest geniuses, when the extraordinary-sen- 
timents they put into the mouths of their dra. 
matic personages are maliciously applied to 
themselves. Eurepides was accused of atheism, 
when he made a denier of the gods appear on 
the stage. Milton has been censured by Clarke 
for the impiety of Satan; and it -was possible 
that an enemy of Shakspeare might have re- 
proached him for his perfect delineation of the 
accomplished villain lago; as it was said that 
Dr. Moore was sometimes hurt in the opinions 
of some, by his horrid Zeluco. Crebillion 
complains of this.—** They charge me with all 
the iniquities of Atreus, and they consider me 
in some places as a wretch with whom it is 
unfit to associate; as if all which the mind in- 
| vents must be derived from the heart.” This 
| poet offers a striking instance of the little alli- 
| ace existing between the literary and personal 
| dispositions of an author. Crebillion who ex- 
| ulted on his entrance into the French academy, 
| that he had never tinged his pen with the gall 
| of satire, delighted to strike on the harrowing 
string of the tragic lyre. 

Montaigne appears to have been sensible of 
this fact in the literary character. Of authors 
| he says, he likes to read their anecdotes, and 

private pas-ions; and adds,—! have a singular 
| curiosity to know the soul and simple opinions 
| of my authors. We must judge of their ability 
| but not of their manners, nor of themselves, 
by that sbow of their writings, which they dis- 
play on the theatre of the world. This is very 
| just, and are we yet couvinced that the simpli- 
city of this cld favourite of Europe, might not 
| have been as much a theatrical gesture, as the 
| eentimentality of Sterne. 
| We must not therefore consider that he who 
| paints vice with energy is therefore vicious, 
| lest we injure an honourable inan, por must 
we imagine that he who celebgates virtuo és 
| therefore virtuous, for we may (hen repose oa 
\a heart which koowing tve right pursucs the 
| wreng. 





| The aptitude of the Turks to differ from the 
| Pranks, even in their most trifling babits, is 
| curiously illustrated by Dr. Walsh. 
| The house next to the barber's shop was io 
| progress of building, and there was a maa writ- 
|ing down some inventory. Ali the persons i 
| saw engaged were workiug in a manner oppo- 
j site toour usage. ‘The barber pushed the ra- 
zor fiom him—ours draws it to him, the 
| carpenter, on the contrary, drew the saw to 
| him, for all the teeth were set in—ours push es 
\it from him, for all the teeth are set out, the 
| mason sat while he Jaid the stones, ours alwaya 
| stands, the scribe wrote oa his band, aud from 
right to lefi—ours always writes on a desk or 
table, and from left to riglit: but the most ridi- 
culous difference existed ia a manner of build- 
ing the house. We begin at the bottom, and 
finish at the top; this house was a frame of 
wood, which the Turks began at the top, aod 
the upper rooms were finished aud inhabited, 
while all below was like a lantern. However 
absurd these minutize may appear to you, they 
aretraits of Turkish character, which ferm, 
other things, a striking peculiarity. 

The first tax on personal property in Eng- 
land was levied by Henry Il., whose reign 
began in 1154, which amounted to two pence 
ithe pound, on the amount of every individu- 
al’s net effects, after deducting debts verified 
on oath, and one penny in the pound for the 
four following years.—This tax was afterwards 


raised to one tenth part ofall personal property 
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as in 1188, intelligence bad been received that 
Jerusalem had been taken by the Sultan of 
On this otcasion the English are said 
tohave paid above seventy thousand pounds, 
andthe resident Jews about sixty thousand 
pounds, making together in those days an im- 
mense sum. 


A School-master having missed an Apple 
from his desk, which he had a short time pre- 
viously deposited there, and conjecturing that 
hig wife had purloined it, he instantly dispatch- 
ed to her the following :— 


Your mother Eve an Apple stole, 
But ate it not: alone, 

She gave a part to that dear soul, 
Of whom she was the bone. 


i'd have my Eve, at least as kind, 
I therefore beg, dear Madam, 
You will another Apple find, 
And send it to your Adain. 





GENUINE POLITENESS. 


A poor woman with her two childrea, who 
appeared much distressed, but was retnarkably 
clean, curtsyed to the earl of Bessborough as 
he was passing; he drew out bis purse, but in 
attempting to give her two shillings, they 
dropped and rolled into the kennel, upon which 
his lordship after picking them up, wiped them 
with his pocket handkerchief before he gave 
them to the distressed widow. 


SPRING. 

Spring instead of being a genial season, 
sweet and delightful, is only a perpetual strug- 
gie between Winter and Summer. During 
the early days, Spring is no nymph, from the 
* bosom of a drooping cloud veil’d in a shower 
of shadowing roses’ descen Jing on our plains 
but an invalid clothed in a flannel night gown, 
and pinched with an east wind. TParly Spring 
is the season for critics and not the poets: its 
emblem, is neither a rainbow nora flower, but 
an icicle letting fall a few cold reluctant drops 
at the prevailing influence of the sun undera 
cloud. Then comes the contrast, a scorchiug 
day and an intense heat, drying the earth, and 
debilitating man. But with it comes flowers 
and herbs, the blossoming of trees, the singing 
of birds, and all the awakening associations of a 
fruitfalseason. ‘The mind leaps at the thought, 
the imagination wings its fight to heaven, and 
the heart pours forth a song of gratitude to the 
Creator of all things. 


Blow soft ye western gales, in pity guard 
The tender offspring from the killing storm 
Pour’d from tie angry north— 
Oletno rugged shocks, no furious blast 
Disturb or rock our orchards, richly hung 
With yellow treasures, no injurious wind 
Precipitate their burden to the ground, 
Before the autumn’s kindly warmth has giv’o 
Their juices a rich flavour, and the sun 
Ting’d on their blushing sides with streaks of 
gold.’ 


Spring, therefore, notwithstanding the disa- 
greeable weather with which it is accompanied, 
is still ripe with life, vigour and industry. 
With life, for all nature bursts from a state of 
torpidity into motion—birds, beasts and plants, 
animated and inanimate nature evinces the 
power(ul influence which it exerts. With in- 
dustry, for ali classes of society are actively 
employed. The Farmer must lose no time, 
but must be prepared to bring to useful results 








the various operations which nature at this 
season undergoes. The merchant, tradesman 
and mechanic, finds the same activity neces- 
sary—for it is the busy period of the year with 
all mankind. 

The love of novelty, a leading principle in 
the human heart, is also gratified in a particu- 
lar manner by those rural contemplations for 
which Spring furnishes the first materials, no 
less than by the different appearances which 
things assume at the approach of the vernal 
season. 

During the Winter the face of Nature seems 
overcast with sadness, the animal creation 
droops, and the vegetable world seems over- 
whelmed with ruin. To see a new creation 
emerge from such a chaos, and all things re- 
vive and flourish as before, cannot but raise 
the most pleasing ideas, and suggest the most 
useful reflections. 

Yet, after all, the weather is not pleasant: a 
fine day is a topic of universal remark and 
panegyrick, and the poets, in praising the 
season, draw rather from their imagination 
than from fact. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communications from J. F. A. have 
been so long postponed that aa apology is ne- 
cessary. 

‘The same may be said of that from L. C. 
the letter containing it was laid aside and not 
recovered till too late to give it a place in this 
number—it shall appear in our pext—although 
appareutly remiss, yet we shall be pleased to 
hear from them as frequently as their other 
avocations will perrnit. 

We heartily congratulate cur friend the 
Drevid on the intelligence received from him 
last week, and sincerely hope it may add to 
his happiness, though we fear it may prevent 
our hearing from Lim as often as we wish—in 
a word we have it from under bis own hand 
that the Druid bas like Florio, Norna, and a 
host of other minstrel bards, quitted a state of 
single blessedness. 

Our columns this week are principally filled 
with selections—the tale of Love Matches will 
please many of our readers—but the essay on 
Awkwardness, and the description of the Pan- 
ther Hunt,more particularly pleases ourselves, 
who should sometimes be gratified. 





We extract the following from the ‘The 
Charter Oak’ an interesting tale published in 
the N. E. Review. The genius of the oak is 
represented as relating the story of its times. 

* As Loast my eyes around me every thing 
looked green, fresh and beautiful—and the 
breeze which shook my delicate leaves, wae 
loaded with the aroma of flowers, Trees as 
large as | now am, spread their gigantic limbs 
above me, and, from the green canopy of their 
branches, I heard the musie of birde, and. the 


hum of insects, seeming to welcome my birth. 
The wild deer and moose bounded lightly by 
me, as they were startled by the growl of the 
panther, and the tail of the fox brushed the dew 
from my young leaves, as he stole round the 
brow of the hill, to catch the wild ducks that 
filled the still air with their hoarse mutterings 
in the pond.’ 

* As time passed, and I grew up tall and 
straight the equanimity of my existence seldom 
disturbed by unusual pain or pleasure, I well 
remember with what pride I surveyed my 
smooth and polished limbs, when the robin or 
the blue bird chanced to light on them, and 
how I was uplifted with a sense of my conse- 
quence, when the chipping-bird built her puny 
nest among my limbs. But why should | try to 
recall these things? To reccollect them is like 
raking out the skeletons of an ancient cemetry 
and reading their history from the fleshless © 
bones. 

‘Years went by, which 1 cannot remember 
now, and fcund me grown up, straight as the 
mountain cedar, and taller than the old trees, 
which bad shadowed my infancy. | lived long 
thus, in solitude granduer. Man, no! not even 
the red man, then contended with the wolf, the 
bear, and the panther, for the supremacy of the 
forests, but every wild animal that flourished in 
the Jand, roamed, fearless of harm, from any 
thing but four footed companions. There was 
a loneliness then in the pathless woods, which 
| | look back upon now with a longing affection. 
There was music in the murmur of the wind 
through the green leaves which has long pas- 

sed away from my old ears. There wag even 
a granquer in the blast of the hurricane, fhough 
it sometimes swept down my companions, like 
the scythe of death, when he comes up to his 
harvest on the field of battle, which, terrible 
as it was, my old eyes crave to look back upon, 
Turn your eyes to yonder dark line of trees 
said the Genius, See yonder sleeping river? 
Can you believe that it ever flowed beneath 
my branches? Yet such is the fact, there was 
a tine, when the middle of the side of this hill 
was its lowest mark, and its highest was above 
my roots. Ob, how beautiful was it, When it 
ay thus stretched out, broad asa sea, smooth 
and tranquil as the slumber of an infant? my- 
riads of ducks, and geese sporting upon its 
surface, the golden salmon, and the silver strip- 
ed bass leaping from its quiet bosom, and, in 
the summer mornings, the silver fog raising its 
gilded folds hefore the rising sup, as glorious as 
the veil of an angel's face. 


—— 


HYMENEAL 

At Pavilion, on the 10th of February, by 
Elder Anson, Mr. Elias Bond to Miss Abigail 
Hutchinson. 

On Thursday, the Sth ult., by John K. 
Coperthwaite, Esquire, Mr. Benjamin Seal, of 
Chester County, Pa. to Misg Frances E. ‘Fan- 
guy, of Gloucester County, N. J. 


OBITUARY. 

So this misjudgiag world, they picture death 

A fearful tyrant: —QO believe it not! 

it is an angel, beautiful as light, r 

That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here = | 

And when its weary pilgrimage is done, . 

Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 

Aad vanishes forever! 

On First Day, the 16tm ult, at noon, 
Zebulon Holmes, in the 56th year of his aye. 

On the 10th of Feb. at his residence, ia 
Worcester county, Eastern Shore of Marylaad, 
in the 29th year of his age, Joho Parris Fas- 
sitt, son of Thomas Fassitt, Esq. of this oity. 
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THE CLOAK. 


“Did I, or master Dean of Sevil, our neigh- 
bor, 
E’er reach our dignities in Cuerpo, think’st 
thou? 
Tn squatting hose and doublet? Signor, no; 
‘They went more tit. 
gowns, cassocks, 
And other Paramentos.” 
Fletcher’s Love’s Pilgrimage. 


*Confoundedly cold,’ said I. rather more 
audibly, as asudden gust from the north east 
compelled me to clap both my hands to my hat, 
and at the same time sent the surging spray of 
the angry Serpentine smack in my face. ‘Cold? 
echoed 2 voice just behind me, not at all— 
fine bracing wind—charming weather for a 
walk, Jack!’ and turning round, I beheld .my 
quondam school fellow Jones, enveloped from 
head to heel in a dark blue military cloak, of 
first rate cut and material; its colour of the 
choicest sable drawn close round his happy 
ears, confined in front by a pair of silver lion’s 
paws; and furnished with the usual quota of 
silk cord and tassels, while sundry of its ample 
folds were flung in studied negligence over his 
left shoulder, so astodisplay the voluptuous 
black velvet with which it was lined. I felt 
colder froin the very comparison. 

¢ Why don’t you get a cloak, Jack?’ chuck- 
led the comfortable looking rogue, as my eye 
wandered (somewhat ‘invidiously I confess) 
from my own little thread-bare-black coat 
to the almost regal mantle before me. ‘ Cloaks 
are all the rage now, and pretty snug things 
they are too, I can tell you,’ and with the most 
insulting grin of superiority, be drew it8 grace- 
ful drapery still closer around him, nodded a 
* good bye,’ and strode off, humming, ‘Go to 
devil and shake yourself!’ I was so cold, I could 
almost have followed his advice, impertinently 
as it was given. 

‘Cloaks are all the rage now,’ replied | 
mentally, as, resuming my walk, which had 
been interrupted by the conversation, I en- 
deavoured by rapidity to make up for the light- 
ness of my attire. I thrust my hand into the 
pocket of my pantaloons partly to warm my 
fingers, and partly to ascertain whether the 
state of my finances would permit me to 
become the possessor of this seemingly indis- 
pensible article of cloathing— the dishonoured 
note of an intimate acquaintance met its con- 
vulsive grasp-the answer was decisive. * What 
a fool was I to lend my money; I might have 
guessed it would never be repaid me—and yet 
the fellow told me so plausible a story; he bor- 
rowed under a cloak!’ I[n the midst of my 
vexation I could not help smiling at the idea. 
‘ Cloaks are all the rage now, indeed,’ continu- 
ed I, ‘that puppy was not aware of half the 
truth’ of his observation—but the fashion is not 
a new one.’ 

I finished my walk, and sat down with a 
keen appetite tomy dinner. The beafsteak 
was terribly tough, and vilely dressed, and the 
stupid old woman who ‘does for me’ had far- 
gotten there was no mustard in the house. 1 
felt quite miserable—I drew my chair close to 
the fire—it was as low as my spirits—I snatch- 
ed up the coal skuttle in a pet, put what the 
stupid old woman aforesaid calls ‘ a witch’ upon 
the top of them, and placing my feet on the 
fender, fell fret into a brown study, & secondly 
irto a doze. My ‘brain was troubled with 
thick-coming fancies,’ 

Cloaks and mantles, in endless variety and 
most tormenting confusion, floated before my 
mind’s eye.’ Gradually my dream assumed a 
mre comprehensible shape. I seemed to stand 


There were cloaks, 








in the middle of a large room, or shop, or 
ware-house, for with vision-like indistinctness, 
it partook of the resemblance of all three.. It 
was hung round entirely with every kind of 
cloaks which the ingenuity of man or woman 
ever invented. There was the pallium of the 
ancients, and the capote of the modern Greek ; 
ibe toga of the Roman, ponch® of the South A- 
merican, the gay mantle of scarlet and yellow 
plumage worn by the New Zealander, and the 
shapeless fur coverings of the stupid inhabitants 
of Lapland and Kamschilarka; the roguelaire 
of the last century, the plaid of the mountain 
Gael, the ermined robe of royalty, and the red 
cloak ofthe itinerant apple vender; not to 
mention those now sported by the life guards- 
man, the Bond street lounger, the banker’s 
clerk, the haber dasher’s apprentice, the lady, 
and the ladies maid. Amongst the earlier 
specimens, | recognised many which had been 
the absolute property of bye gone heroes and 
ptilosophers, and I gazed with much interest 
on the blood stained robe of Caesar, and the 
tattered mantle, through tbe holes of which 
Plato discovered the pride of Diogenes. 

* A change came over the spirit of my dream.’ 
I was still in the same room; but the reliques of 
antiquity and the refinements of modern luxury 
had vanished, and their place was supplied by 
other cloaks and mantles, to each of whica was 
affixed a label, bearing its particular denomi- 
nation. I was on the point of turning to in- 
quire ofa by stander if they were exhibited 
for sale, when my attention was suddenly ar- 
rested by the clamor of many voices, and the 
rush of a considerable number of persons into 
the warehouse. Males and females of every 
rank and description, statesmen, lawyers, 
physicians, ecclesiastics, merchants, soldiers, 
maids, wives, and widows, all wanted cLoaxs. 
—The walls were stripped in an instant—the 
master of the shop and his assistants were bur- 
ried and worried almost out of their wits, so 
great was the demand, so impatient were the 
customers. A candidate for aseat in Parlia- 
ment seized a cloak marked ‘Patriotism,’ and, 
anticipating his privilege, run off witbout pay- 
ing for it. Those labelled ‘ Charity, Honesty 
and Toleration,’ were speedily purchased by a 
purse proud citizen, a usurer, and that of * Ve- 
racity’ hy a projecter of new joint stock com- 
panies; to be brief, every one chose a cloak of 
some sort or other, and seemed indifferent as to 
the expense, provided its colour was the very 
reverse of the dress he wore under it. ‘I must 
have one myself,’ exclaimed 1, ¢ pinch for it 
afterwards as I may, I can no longer withstand 
the temptation. I will not be the only person 
in the world withont a cloak,’ and I hurried up 
to the master of the shop, expressing my fear 
that he had none left which would suit me. 

I was soon undeceived, however, by his dis- 
playing fresh and apparently inexhaustible 
stores ofsimilar garments; and with all the 
bustle and volubility characteristic of the slop- 
selling inhabitants of Holy well street, Hem- 
ming’s row, Cranbourne alley, &c. he beaped 
mantle after mantle upon my back, till] was 
ready to sink under t!e burden—commending 
all the while the formation of this, the quality 
of the other, & assuring me that hé knew many 
authors (for with the shrewdness natural to his 
tribe he had guessed my profession at a glance) 
who had made considerable fortunes merely by 
publishing their works under a cleak. Jn vain 
did | implore him to desist: his shopman fol- 
lowed his example: I waxed warm—warmer; 
the heat became excessive-stifling, 1} perspired 
like the fat single gentleman in Colman’s ex- 
cellent song, and well I might, for waking 
with the to extricate myself from this 





mountain of mantles, I found myself within the 
poker’s length of a fire, large and fierce enough 
to roast an ox. My ‘witch’ bad suffered the 
fate anciently alloted to witches, and had per- 
ished in the flames, which were now roaring 
upthe chimney. 1 pushed back my chair with 
a ‘ phew!’ relieved the solitary candle behind 
me of about two inches of wick, and openi 
my desk, wrote and despatched the following 
note to my tailor: 

‘Mr. Clark will be obliged by Mr. Twill’s 
making hima cleak as speedily as possible, 
Mr. Clark begs it may be made full enough 
to cover his ordinary, that is, a multitude of 
BAD habits, and handsome enough to wear up- 
on any occasion; as it is only by bis own fire- 
side that be shall venture to sit without it, and 
indeed not then if company be expected.’ 





AWKWARDNESS. 

Man is naturally the most awkwark animal 
that inhaies the breath of life. There is nothing 
however sinple, which be can perform with the 
smallest approach to gracefulness at ease. If 
he walks—he hobbles, or jumps, or limps, or 
trots, or sidles, or creeps—but creeping, sidling, 
limping, hobbling, and jumping, are by no 
means walking. If be sits—he fidgits, twists 
bis legs under bis chair, throws his arm over 
the back of it, and puts himself into perspira- 
tion, by trying to be at ease. It is the same 
in the more complicated operations of life. 
Behold that individual on horse! See with what 
persevering alacrity he hobbles up and down, 
from the croupe to the pommel, while his horse 
goes quietly at an amble of from four to five 
miles in the hour. See how his kness, flying 
like a weaver’s shuttle from one extremity of 
the saddle to another, destroy, in a pleasure- 
ride, from Edinburg to Roslin, the good, gray 
kerseymeres, which were glittering aday or 
two ago at Scaife and Willis’s shop. ‘The horse 
begins to gallop—bless our soul! the gentleman 
will decidedly roll off. The reins were never 
intended to be putled like a peal of Bob Majors; 
your head my friend, ought to be on your 
shoulders, and not poking out between your 
charger’s ears; and your horse ought to use ils 
exertions to move on, and not you. It is a 
very cold day, you have cantered your two 
miles, and now you are wiping your brows, as 
if you had run the distance in half the time, on 
foot. 

People think it a mighty easy thing to roll 
along in a carriage. Step into this noddy. 
That creature in the corner is evidently in a 
state of such nervous excitement that his body 
is as immoveble as if he had breakfasted on the 
kitchen poker; every jolt of the vehicle must 
give him ashake like a battering ram; do you 
call this coming in to give yourseifa rest? Poor 
man, your ribs will ache tor this a month to 
come! Lut the other, gentleman opposite: see 
how flexible he has rendered his body. Every 
time my venerable friend on the coach - box 
extends his twig with a few yards of twine at 
the end of it, which he denominates ‘a whip,’ 
the suddenness of the accelerated motion 
malses bis great round head flop from the cen- 
tre of his sbort thick ceck, and come with such 
violence on the unstuffed back, that his hat is 
sent down upon the bridge of his nose with a 
vehemence which might well nigh carry it 
away. Do you say that man is capable of 
taking a pleasure ride? Before he has been 
bumped thrée miles, every pull of wind will be 
jerked out of his body, and by the time he has 
arrived at Roslin, he will bea dead man. If 
that man prospers in the world, he commits 
suicide the moment he sets up his carriage. _ 

We gotoa ball. Mercy upon us! is this 
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what you call dancing? A man of thirty years 
of age, and with legs as thick as a gate post, 
stands up in the middle of the room, and gapes 
and fumbles with his gloves, looking all the 
time as ifhe were burying his grandmother. 
At a given signal, the unweildy animal puts 
himself in motion; he throws out his arms, 
crouches up his shoulders, and, without mov- 
ing a muscle of his face, kicks out his legs, to 
the manifest risk of the bystanders, and goes 
back to the place puffing and blowing like an 
otter after a half an hour’s burst. Is this 
dancing? Shades of the filial and paternal Ves- 
tris! can this be a specimen of the art which 
gives elasticity to the most inert conformation 
which sets the blood glowing with a warm and 
genial flow, and makes beauty float before our 
ravished senses, stealing our admiration by the 
gracefulness of new motion, till at last our 
souls thrill to each waning movement and 
dissolve into ecstacy and love? 

People seem even to labour to be awkward. 
One would think a gentleman might shake 
hands with a familiar friend without any symp- 
toms of cubbishness, Not at all. The band 
is jerked out by the one with the velocity of a 
rocket, and comes so unexpectedly to the 
length of its tether, that it nearly dislocates the 
shoulder bone. There it stands swaying and 
clutching at the wind, at the full extent of the 
arm, While the other is half poked out, and 
half drawn in, as if rheumatism detained the 
uper moiety and that only below the elbow 
were at liberty to move. 
shaken the hand, (but for what reason you 





After you have | 


squeeze it, as if it were a sponge, I can by no} 
means imagine.) can you not withdraw it to} 


your side, and keep itin the station where na- 
ture and comfort alike tell you it ought to be? 
Do you think your breeches’ pocket is the 
most proper place to push your daddle into? 
Do you put it there to guard the solitary half 
crown from the rapacity of your friend ordo you 
put it across your breast in case cf an unex 

pected winder from youn apparently peaceable 
acquaintance on the oj ide? 

Is it not quite absurd that a man can’t even 
take a glass of wine without an appearance of 
infinite difficulty and pain? Eating an egg at 
breakfast, we allow is a diflicult operation, but 
surely a glass of wine after dinner shou!d be as 
easy as it is undoubted! yagree The erg 
lies under many disadvantazes f you leave 
the egg cup on the table, you have to steady it 
with one hand,and carry the doating nutriment 


posite si 
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a distance of. about two feet with the other, | 


. ° ' 
and always in a confoundedly small spoon, and 


some times with rather unsteady fingers. 


‘eal 
To| 


avoid this, you tale the egg-cup in your hand, | 


and every spoonful have to lay it down again, 
in order to help yourself to bread: so upon the 
whole, we disapprove of eggs, unless, indeed, 
you take them in our old mode at Oxford; that 
is, two eggs mashed up with every cup of tea, 
and purified with a glass of hot rum. 

But the glass of wine-can any thing be more 
easy? One would think not—but if you take 
notice next time you empty a gallon witha 
friend, you will see that, sixteen to one, he 
makes the most convulsive efforts to do with 
ease what a person would naturally suppose 
was the easiest thing inthe world. Do you see 
in the first place, how hard he grasps the de- 
canter, leaving the misty marks of five hot 
fingers on the glittering crystal, which ought to 
be as pure as Cornelia’s fame? Then remark 
at what an acute angle he holds his right elbow 
as if he were meditating an assault on his 
neighbour's ribs; then see how he claps the bot- 
tle down again as if his object were to shake 
the pure liquor, and make it muddy as his own 














brains. Mark how the animal seizes his glass. 
He will break it into a thousand fragments! See 
how he bows his lubberly head to meet half 
way the glorions cargo; how he slobbers the 
beverage over his unmeaning gullet, and 
chucks down thg glass so al:nost to break its 
stem after he has emptied it of its contents. as 
if they had been jalap or castor oil! Call you 
that taking a glass of wine? Sir, it is putting 
wine into your gullet as you would put small 
beer into a barrel,—but it is not—oh, no! it 
is not taking, so as to enjoy a glass of red, rich 
port or glowing, warm, tinted beautiful cav- 
eza! 

A newly married couple are invited to a 
wedding dinner. Though the lady, perhaps. 
has run off with a person below her in rank and 
station, see, when they enter the room, how 
differently they behave. Tow gracefully she 
waves her head in the fine recover from the 
withdrawing curtsy, and beantifully extends 
her hand to the bald-pated individual grinning 
to her on the rug! While the poor spoon, her 
husband, looks on, with the white of his eyes 
turned up as if be were sea sick and his hand 
dangle dangle on his thighs as if he trying to 
lift his own legs. See how he ducks to the |} 
lady of the house, and simpers across the fire 
place to his wife, wno, by this time, is giving 
a most spirited account of the state of the roads 
and the civility of the postillions near the 
Borders. 

Isa man little? Let him always, if possible, 
stoop. We are sometimes tempted to lay 
sprawling in the mud fellows of from 5 to 5 ft. 
eight, who carry the back of their heads on the | 
extreme suminit of their back bone, and gape | 
up to heaven as if they scorned the very 
ground. Let no little man heels. 
When we visit a friend of ours in Queen street 
we are disturbed from our labours or conversa 





in the continental army; in 1777, he was ap- 
pointed by Washington Adjutant General of the 
army; in 1780 he was elected by Congress 
Quarter-master General during the rest of the 
war.—From 1790 to 1794 Col. Pickering was 
charged by Gen. Washington, with negocia- 
tions with the Indians. In 1791 he was ap- 
pointed Post Master General,in 1794 Secretary 
of War, and in 1795 Secretary of State, which 
office he beld till 1800, when he was removed 
by the late President Adams. In 1803 he was 
appointed by the Legislature of Massachusetts 
a Senator in Congress, where he remained till 
181i. In 1814 he was elected a Representa- 
tive to Congress, and held his seat till 1817. 
From that period he has lived a private life, 
enjoying the society of his friends, and devot- 
ing a large portion of his attention to his favorite 
agricultural pursuits. All who came in con- 
tract with him, as a citizen and member of 
society, could not hesitate to admire his many 
sterling excellencies of character, Even when 
compelled to dissent from his opinions, it was 
impossible to refrain from respecting the purity 
of his motives, Tis age and his great experi- 
ence in public service always commanded, as 
they merited the respect of his opponents. To 
the following concluding remarks of an obituary 
of Colonel Pickering, in the Salem Gazette 
from which the foregoing facts are condensed 
we readily yield our concurrence. 

‘Of his private virtues there is no differ- 
ence of upinion. All men ofall parties speak 
of them with rapture, and acknowledge them 
with admiration. This voluntary bomage has 
been paid to his character amid all the vicissi- 
tudes of party. In all the private relations of 
life he was honest, faithful and humane. No 
man ever impreached his integrty with any 
istice. Love of Truth, andIntegrity 
that could not be shaken, were his character- 














wear iron 
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tion, by, a sound which resembles the well-ti- istics. ‘* Where Truth led the way, he did 
med marching of a file of infantry or a troop of | not fear to fellow.” His manners were plain 
| dismonated dragoons. We bobbie as fast as pos | and simple, his morals pure and unblemished, 
| Sale tothe wind Ww, an lare sure to see some and hi belief and profession of the Christian 
| chappie of about five feet high stamping on the | Re ligion were shrough a long life accompanied 
pavement with his most properly named cuddy- | with practice and conduct in accordance with 
ieels; and we stake our credit, we never yet} iis divine f 


recepts.— Boston Patriot. 

















heard a similar clatter from any of his majes- 
ty’s subjects of a rational and gentlemanls Powrr or tHE Muscries.—One of the most 
height—we mean from five to eleyen (our own | wonderful properties of the muscles is the ex- 
height) up to six feet three. traordinary force they exert; although they are 
Is aman tall? Let him never wear a surtout. | camposed of such slender threads and fibres. 
It is the most unnatural and therefore the most | The following facts, in relation to this point, 
awkward dress that ever was invented. Ona} are demonstrated by the celebrated Borelli, in 
tall man, if be be thin, it appears like a cos-]| his work De montu Animatium. When aman 


sack trowser on a stick leg; if it be buttoned it a 


ifts, with his teeth, a weight of two hundred 
makes his leanness and tankness stil ap- | pounds, with a rope fastened to the jaw teeth, 
palling and absurd; if it be open, it appears to, the muscles named Temporalis and Massetes, 
be no part of his costume, and leads us to sup-| with which people chew, and which perform 
pose that some elongated habit maker is giving; this work, exert a force of about fifty thousand 
us a specimen of that rare bird, the flying tai-| pounds weight. If any one banging his arm 
lor. directly downwards, lifisa weight of twenty 
pounds on the third or last joint of his thumb, 
the muscle which bends the thumb, and bears 
that weight, exerts a force of about three thou- 
sand pounds. When a man, standing upon his 
feet, leaps or springs forward, to the height of 
two feet, if the weight of such a man is one 
hundred and fifty pounds, the muscles employ- 
ed in that action will exert a force twe thou- 
sand times greater; thatis to say, a force of 
about three hundred thousand pounds. The 
heart. at each pulse or contraction, by .which 
it protrudes the blood out of the arteries into 
the veins, exerts a force of above a. hundred 
thousand pouads.—Dick’s Christian Philoso- 
pher. 
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— SESE SS 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
Died in Salem, on the 29th Japuary, Hon. 
Timothy Pickering, aged 84. He was bora in 
Salem in 1746; was graduated at Harvard 
University in 1763; in 1774 he wrote the 
celebrated address to Gorenor Gage on the 
subject of the Boston Port Bill; to 1775 in 
common with the othe: distinguished patriots 
of those days, he took up arms in defence of 
his country’s rights: in the same yearhe was 
appointed a Judge of Court of Common Pleas 
far Essex: and sole Judge of the Maritime 
Court, for the middle district; including Boston, 
Salem & other ports of Essex, which offices he 
held till he was appointed in 1776 to the com- 
mand of a regiment of 700 men from Essex, 








Knots that may be untied should not be 
cut. : 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 


PARTING. 


I saw a tear stand in her eye, 
As to my arms she flew; 
I felt her bosom heave a sigh, 
And could not say—adieu! 
I pressed her closely to my breast, 
And kiss’d her tears away, 
T listened to her fond request, | 
But could not—dar’d not stay. 
} 
Six tedious moons must wax and wane, 
In time’s unceasing round, | 
Six months must pass ere I again, 
With thee, sweet maid, am found. 


Yet weep not—sigh not—drop no tear, 
For when that time is o’er, 

True and unchanged, I'll meet thee here, 
Never to leave thee more. J. F.A. 


anne 
FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, AND TRUTH. 
Friendship is but an empty name, 
Which knaves are apt to use, 
And Love profess’d, may be the same, 
Yet sometimes ’twill amuse. 











But when these two unite with Truth, 
They form a three-fold chain, 
Vill last through every scene of youth i 
Ant be in.ove the same. J.P. A, 
pineal 
‘MONT BLANC. 
BY MISS L. E. LANDON, } 
oD & 


eaven knows our travellers have sufii- 
ciestly allowed the beautiful, and profaned 
the sublime, by associati 
selves, the common-place, and the ridicy! 


but out upon them, thus to tread on ihe grey 
hairs of centurie 


S,—on the untrodden snows 
Mont Blanc.’ 


| 
of | 


‘Thou monarch of the upper air, 
Thou mighty temple given { 
For morning's earliest of light, 

And evening’s last of heaven. 

The vapour from the niarsh, the smoke 
From crowded cities sent, P 
Are purified before they reach 
Thy loftier element. 

Thy hues are not of earth but heaven; 
Only the sunset rose 

Hath leave to fling a crimson dye 
Upon thy staialess snows, p 
* Now out on those adventures 
Who sealed thy breathless height, 
And made thy pinnacle, Meat Blanc, “s 
A thing for common sight. 

Before that human step had felt 

Its sully on thy brow, 

The glory on thy forehead made 

A shrine to those below: 

Men gazed upon thee as g star, 

Aud turned to earth again, is 
With dreams like thine owa floating clouds, 

The vague but not the Vain. 
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The stream of soc 


| The way-worn trave 
ng these with them. | 
‘ous; | Or "neath the Chena 
' Leans listening to ti 


not thou with envious ey 
great, the wise or beauti 


wealth, genius, what are any of them? 
bine thein, all, and 


er—smail aud worihiless, thougt 
light not its own: surrounded 
fragrauce, it glitiers in trem 
for a moment—and is gone. 


worthy of thy desire? Tuey are the 


magificence mountains high, 
were the everlasting hills, and Sple 


(rue source of light and life Pass from off them, 
they fade into mist and darkness, and are &cat- 
tered for ever by ihe winds of heaven,’ 


Poetry, Sod poetry, is heart 
Mre. Hemans ; me 


No feelings are Jess vain than those 
That bear the mind away, 

Till blent with natures’s mysteries 
It half forgets its clay, 

It catches loftier impulses ; 

And owns a nobler power; 

The poet and philosopher 

Ave born of such an hour. 


‘ But now where may we seck a place 
For any spirit’s dream: 

Cur steps have been o’er every soil, 
Our sails o’er every Stream. 

Those isles, the beautiful Azores, 

The fortunate, the fair! 
We looked for their perpe 
To find it was not there. 
Bright El Dorado, land of gold, 





tual spring 


} We have so sought for thee, 


There’s not a Spot in all the globe 
Where such a land can be. 
‘ How pleasant were the ild 


beliefs 
That dwelt is legends old, 


Alas! to our posterity 
Will no such tales be told, 
We know too much, 
Weighs down our we ary shelves; 
Our only point of ignorance 
Is centered in ourselves. 
Alas! for thy past mystery, 
For thine uatrodden snow, 
Nurse of the tempest, hadst thou none 
To guard thy oulraged brow? 
Thy summit, once tiie Uiapproached 
Hath human presence owned, 
With the first step upon thy crest, 
Mont Blanc, thou wert dethron’d, 
eee 
LIFE, 
‘Life is a desert, wild and dre 
*Midst whose blea 
plaigs, 
And sullen rain 


scroll after scroll 


> 





ar, 
rocks and herbless 


Sunblest by raing. 

i€ traveller faints with thirst aud fear; 

Yet two bright rivers Wind and bear 
Greenness and Joy and bloom along 

tal thought is thers . 

And there the pleasant stream of song: 
er by their brink 

spring flowers, to drink: 

r’s shade spell bound, 

1€ Current’s sound,’ 


Stoops, ’midst thick 


‘Such is man’s life and all bis pride. Look 


© upon the rich or 
ful; neither exult if 
hou art so thyself. Beauty, Valor, Wisdom, 
Com. 
Whaleven then is human 
ife? It is but as a dew drop on the lily’s flow- 
sparkling with 
by beauty and 
ulous brilliaucy 


‘ And pewer, em ire, glory, are they more 
3 y 


feorgeous 
ageant. of the suuset clouds, piled in golden 
as though (hey 
adid as with 


oborrowed lustre; but When the rays of the 


MRS. HEMANS 


To say that poetry is but the music of words 
to betray 'guoranuce and want of feeling. 


Speaking (o heart. 


built her fair fame upon it. It is not weakness 
to feel the thrill of trans-atlantic eloquence— 
nor to respond to the tenes of a harp swept by 
the delicate hand of Mrs. Hemans. Her land. 
ing of the pilgrim fathers has won more than 
a thousand American hearts—and we Cannot 
but recognize the power of nature, truth, and 
poetry in her more recent productions. Let 
him who has ** crushed a flower,” or who has 
been a crushed one, read the following.-Anon. 


——*“ Oh! cast not thou 

Attection from thee! in this bitter world 
Hold to thy heart that only treasure fast, 
Watch—guard it—suffer nota breath to dim 
The bright gem’s purity!” 


If thou hast crush’d a flower, 
The rose may not be blighted; 

If thou hast quench’d a lamp 

Once more it may be lighted; 

But on thy harp or on thy lute, 

The string which thou hast broken 

Shall never in sweet sound again 
Give to thy touch a token. 


If thou hast loos’d a bird, 
Whose voice of song would cheer thee, 
Still—still he may be won 
From the skies to warble near thee; 
But if upon the troubled sea 
Thou hast thrown a gem unbeeded, 
Hope not that wind or wave shall briog 
The treasure back when needed. 





If thou hast brnis’d a vine, 
The summer’s breat! is healing, 
And its clusters yet may glow 





Through the Icaves their bloom revealing; 
But if thou hast a cup o’erthrown, 

Witha bright draught fill’d—ob! never 
Shall earth give back that lavish’d wealth 

To cool ty parch’d lips’ fever! 
| The heart is like thas eup 
If thou waste the iove it bore thee: 
And lke that jewel gone. . 

Which the deep will not restore thee; 

And like that string of harp or lute, 
Whence the sweet sound is scatter’d: 
Gently, ot? gently touch the chords 

So soon forever shatter’d! 

—i... 

Charles James Fox, walking up Bond street 
from one of the club houses with an illustrious 
personage, laid him a wager that he would see 
more cats than the prince io hig walk, and that 
he might take which side he liked. When 
they got to the tup, it was found that Mr. Fox 
had seen thirteen cats, and the prince not one. 
lhe royal personage asked for an explanation 
of this apparent miracle. Mr. Fox said, * your 
Royal Highness look, of course, the shady side 
of the way as most agreeable. I knew that the 
sunny side would be Jeft to-me, and cats al. 
ways prefer sun-shine.? 

—- 
Being some time asunder, heightens con- 
yersation.—Most meats require sauce, but all 
an appetite. The frequent quarrels between 
relations, arise from their being 80 much to- 
gether. 
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